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THE  SEVEN   WAYS TO  NEIBBAN.

origin of the law ? What is man, the subject of the law ?
What is the individual who is t]je promulgator of the law ?
The three questions he answers in the following manner:
i st. All that exists is divided into two distinct parts, the
things which are liable to change and obey the principle
of mutability, such as matter, its modifications, and all
beings which have a cause ;1 and those which are eternal
and immutable, that is to say, the precepts of the law and
Neibban. These have neither author nor cause ; they are
self-existing, eternal, and placed far beyond the reach of

1 The distinction alluded to by our
author is a most important one.
What does he mean when he states
that all things in this world obey
the principle of mutability, and are
liable to perpetual changes and modi-
fications, and that they have a cause?
One would be tempted to believe
that the Buddhists admit of a first
cause. But such is not the case. To
understand such a language coming
from a Buddhist's mouth, we must
bear in mind the theory of the
twelve Nidanas, or causes and effects.
Each of the Nidanas is an effect rela-
tively to the preceding one, and a cause
to the following one. All existing
beings are, relatively to each other,
effects and causes. All undergo the
irresistible influence of mutability
and change. The beings that reside
in the seats of Brahma are not be-
yond the reach of that influence, not
even those who dwell in the four im-
material seats.

Are there .things which are fixedly
and everlastingly the same, upon
which no change, no vicissitude can
ever act ? There is the law, there is
the state of Neibban. The law is
the expression of truth, which is
reality, in contradistinction to the
unreality of the visible world. The
essence of the law is contained in the
four sublime truths, which are em-
phatically called the Law of the

Wheel.   They are the declaration of

the true  state  and  condition of all
beings;   they proclaim the necessity
of putting an end to such a miserable
state  of things,   and point out the
sure means of freeing  oneself from
the    miseries   attending   existence.
These truths are eternal, insomuch
that   what they  proclaim   has ever
been true in all the worlds that have
preceded the present one, since they
always resemble each other, and will
ever be equally true during the end-
less series of worlds that will follow.
In this sense the law, in the opinion
of Buddhists, being the declaration
of  truth,  or of   what   is,   must be
eternal, as truth itself is everlasting.
The state of Neibban, in contradis-
tinction to that of existence such as
we comprehend it, is likewise a thing
which never changes, since it is the
end of changes.    It remains always
the same;   it is the opposite of exist-
ence.      What   is   then   called   here
everlasting,  or   eternal,   is,   in   the
opinion of Buddhists, but the things
that are conceived as subsisting ab-
stractively per se, and never affected
by the great principle of mutability
that pervades all beings.    To sum up
the whole in a few words, the science
which points out the means of com-
ing out of the whirlpool of existences,
and the being out of that circle, such
are the two things which are always
the same, never undergo any change,,
and. are eternal.